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In  contrast  to  a  sharp  drop  in  cotton  prices  at  the  close  of  World  War  I  and 
an  extended  rise  a  few  months  later,  cotton  prices  after  World  War  II  continued  the 
gradual  upward  trend  until  a  year  later  and  then  advanced  sharply.  The  present  favor- 
able United  States  situation  results  largely  from  (I)  the  unprecedented  level  of  dom- 
estic consumption  during  the  war  period  and  thereafter,  (2)  the  exceptionally  small 
crops  in  1945  and  1946,  (3)  the  general  inflationary  situation,  and  (4)  increased 
exports,  following  the  war. 

The  recent  advance  in  cotton  prices  has  greatly  increased  the  spread  between 
the  Government  loan  rate  and  the  farm  price. 
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Prices:                                               :  1 
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Includes  only  stocks  in  mills  " 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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cutlcoi:  ISSUE 
Summary 

On  the  basis  of  August  Xii  prices  and  the  September  9th  crop  forecast, 
farmers*  cash  receipts  from  1946  cotton  will  be  the  highest  received  since  1925* 
At  33.55  cents,  the  August  15  farm  price  was  the  highest  monthly  farm  price 
since  July  1920.     In  terms  of  parity,  it  was  133  percent  compared  with  99  per-  1 
cent  in  August  1945.    Early  September  prices  of  -addling  15/16  cotton  at  the 
ten  spot  markets  are  about  3/4  of  a  cent  above  mid-August  prices,  v.'hich  in- 
dicates tta  t  prices  received  by  farmers  in  early  September  also  are  above  the 
August  level.    September  is  the  first  important  month  .  of  the  marketing 
season,  • 

The  average  1946  Joan  rate  for  Middling  7/g-inch  cotton  is  22.85  cents  a 
pound.     In  1947  calendar  year,  the  parity  index  on  which  loans  are  based  shculd 
average  above  present  levels  with  the  high  point  occurring  about  mid— year. 

The  present  outlook  relation  to  supplies  and  needs  for  1947  indicate 
that  the  U.  S9  carry-over  next  August  1  will  be  at  the  lc\.rest  level  since 
1929,    Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  1946—47 
marketing  season  are  indicated  at  16.7  million  bales  (assuming  imports  of 
200,000  bales).    Total  disappearance  is  expected  to  be  sl  ightly  less  than  the 
12.8  million  bales  which  disappeared  last  season*    Thus,  the  domestic  carry- 
over of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  1947,  v:o-uld  be 
a  little  over  4  million  bales  compared  with  7,5  million  bales  on  hand  August 
1  of  this  year.. 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  year  ending  July  51  totaled  9„2  million  bales. 

The  August  daily  rate  converted  to  a  yearly  basis  amounted  to  10  million  bales. 

Even  with  this  high  rate  of  consumption,  cotton  textile  inventories  at  retail 

levels  continue  to  be  low  in  relation  to  the  current  rate  of  sales*  Outstandir' 
orders  are  large.  The  consumption  rate  has  continued  high  since  the  end  of  the 
war  and  no  immediate  change  can  be  foreseen    ^ov.rcver,  certain  forces  that  may 
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tend  to  weaken  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  arc  expected  to  become  more  prominent 
during  1947.    As  home  construction  and  production  of  automobiles  and  household 
appliances  increase,  consumer  expenditures  will  be  shifted  somewhat  and  a 
siraller  proportion  will  be  available  for  food  and  clothing.    Also  increased 
supplies  of  rayon  textiles  are  booming  available  and  will  compete  more  ef- 
fectively with  cotton  goods  ♦    These  forces  and  the  higher  prices  of  cotton 
textiles  and  of  other  products,  together  with  the  exceptionally  high  peace- 
time rate  of  production,  seem  likely  to  eliminate  the  gap  between  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  cotton  goods  by  the  end  of  the  current  season.  Consump- 
tion is  expected  to  average  an  annual  rate  of  about  9-3/4  million  bales  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  l^kG-kj  season,  "but  may  run  at  a  lower  rate  during 

the  last  half  of  the  season. 

As  of  August  1,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  requisitions  on  hand 
for  the  .sale  of  export  cotton  totaling  about  0„7  million  bales.    On  the  same 
date,  registered  sales,  and  consignments  under  the  Cotton  Sales  for  Export  Pro- 
gram totaled  about  1.1  million  bales.    This  total  of  around  1.8  million  bales 
will  be  supplemented  as  the  year  proceeds  by  additional  sales.    While  it  is 
too  early  to  forecast  exports  for  the  year  accurately,  exports  for  the  first 
six  months  may  total  between  1.5  and  2  million  bales.     The  total  for  the  season 
is  expected  to  equal  about  3  million  bales. 

The  recent    advance  in  cotton  prices,  if  sustained  through  the  1947 
planting  season,  makes  cotton  a  more  effective  competitor  with  alternative  enter- 
prises for  labor  and  other  resources  used  in  production.    Farm  labor  and  machin- 
ery supplies  are  expected  to  increase.    Reasonably  favorable  weather  during  the 
1947  season,  in  contrast  to  the  adverse  weather  of  the  past  two  seasons,  would 
also  result  in  the  planting  of  a  larger  acreage  and  would  contribute  toward 
higher  yields  per  acre. 
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-  Sirce  the  beginning  of  the  wafy  prices  of  cotton  have  risen  more  rapidly 
than  rayon  prices  so  that  the  ratio  of  rayon  to  cotton  prices  has  become  in- 
creasingly favorable  to  rayon.    Total  rayon  production  in  the  United'  States  is 
continuing  to  expand,  and  production  of  staple  fiber,  which  was  curtailed 
during  the  war,  has  been  resumed,    Also,  the  advance  in  cotton  prices  since 
June  1946  has  greatly  widened  the  spreads  between  domestic  and  foreign  cotton 
prices,  thereby  lowering  prospective  exoorts. 

Present  estimates  indicate  that  the  world  consumption  of  all  kinds  of 
commercial  cotton  in  the  1945-46  marketing  year  amounted  to  about  23.2  million 
bales.    Consumption  of  commercial  cotton  in  foreign  countries  expanded  about 
one-fifth  during  1945-46.     This  is  in  contrast  to  the  United  States  where  con- 
sumption contracted  about  4  percent  during  the  same  period.    A  further  increase 
in  foreign  consumption  of  about  29  percent  appears  likely  for  next  year. 

The  ivorld  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  cotton  on  August  1, 
1946  is  now  tentatively  estimated  at  16  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  but 
this  estimated  carry-over  is  21  percent  above  the  1935—39  average.-   The  re- 
duction in  world  carry— over  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  stocks 
of  American  cotton.     The  1946  world  commercial  crop  of  cotton  is  now  estimated 
at  9  percent  above  the  1945  world  crop,  but  is  29  percent  below  the  1935—39 
average,    world  supplies  of  commercial  cotton  for  the  current  season  are  now 
assumed  to  be  42#0  million  bales,  7©0  million  bales  less  than  in  the  peak  year 
of  1939  and  5.0  million  bales  less  than  the  1935-39  average.     world  consumption 
of  commercial  cotton  in  1946—47  may  increase  some  19  percent  over  consumption 
during  the  19  45-46  season.    Such  an  increase  in  consumption  would  result  in  a 
world  carry-over  on  August  1,  1947,  approximately  30  percent  below  the  carry- 
over on  August  1,  1946,  and  about  15  percent  below  the  1935-39  average. 
Estimates  of  world  production,  consumption  and  esrry-over  of  commercial  foreign 
grown  cotton  have  been  recently  revised  in  light  of  data  which  hsve  become 

available  sirce  the  end  of  hostilities. 
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UNITED  STATES  COTTON- SITUATION  AND- OUTLOOK 

Returns  from  lS4G-Crop  Will  Be 

Up  Compared  with  1945  Crop   ••        "  '  ' 

■.  "         .v  •  v'  :     '  ■■ 1 

The  price  received  by  farmers  ;f6r  cotton -on. August  15  was  33.55  cents  a 
pound".  12c22  cents  above  a  year  earl'ief.    The  1946'  crop  is  forecast  at  9,171,000 
(500  pound)  bales  compared  to  the  9,015,000  bale  crop  produced  in  1945.     On  the 
basis  of  recent  prices  and  the  crop  forecast,  it  appears  that  returns  from. the  • 
|S  16  crop  of  lint  will  equal  $1.5  billion  compared  with  $1.0  billion  received 
from  the  1945  crop.    The  price  received  by  farmers  on  August  15  for  cottonseed 
was  $59.10  a  ton,  $6„60  above  the  price  a  year  earlier.    At  the  higher  prices 
th?  s  year,-  the  slightly  larger  1946'  crop  of  cottonseed  would  bring'  farmers 
•vl94  million  .■  compared  with  $>16g  million  received  from  cottonseed,  in 

1945..    Cash  receipts  .frpm-1946  cotton  and  cottonseed  would  equal  about  $1-5/4 
billion  compared  with  $l-l/4  billion  f^gm  the  1945  crop  and  the  1935-39  average 
of  3/4.  billion- dollars.    Returns  f  rom  crop  would  be  the -largest  since  1925. 

Farm  Price  Highest  Since  July  1920    '    '  :  " 

In  August,  farmers  received  an  average  of  33.55  cents  a'  pound  for  cotton 
compared  with  21,33  received  a  year' earlier .    The  August  15  price  is  the  highest 
mid-month  farm  price  since  July  1920  and  is  133  percent  of  parity  compared  with 
99  percent  a  year  ago.     On  September  14,  the  price  of  Middling  15,/16-inch.  cotton- 
averaged  36.71  cents  a  pound,  or  14.12  cents  higher  than  a  year 'earlier. '  ".-The  '. 
10  spot  market  price  advanced  about  3/4  cent  between  August  15  and  September  14, 
'This  increase  in  prices  at  spot  markets  should  have  been  realized  in  part  at 
I  the  farm  level  „    .Thus,  prices-  farmers'  are'  receiving  in  early  September,  the 
first  important  month  from  the  standpoint  of  1946  farm  marketings:,  should  be 
somewhat  higher  than  August  15  price's i'V  ... 

It  is  important,  'from,  the  standpoint  of  cotton  producers,  to  note  that  the 
farm  price  on  August  15  was  less  than  2o0  cents  below  the  price  of  Middling 
15/'l6-inch  cotton  for  the  first  time  since  December.     However,  the  spread  was 
still  ,89  cents  wider  than  on  August  15  a  year  earlier,  and  1:019\ "dent  s  wider 
,  than  the  1955-39  average.     If  the  1946  crop  is  of  significantly  higher  .quality". 
\than  the  1945  crop,  this  spread  should  be  somewhat  narrower  than  last.,  season' s 
a^c&rage  of  3,44  cents.      .  .•  *  .;  .  ;  t- 

Curr-nt  Prices  Approaching  .'  '. 

FoTt^World  "Tar  I  Peak  ,  "  ."■'■■-.' 

Cotton  prices  during  the  World  War  II  period  did' not  increase -as  rapidly 
or  fluctuate  over  as  wide  a  range  as  :during  World  War  I,  although, a  general 
upward  trend  was  .maintained-.    Price  ceilings  on  manufactured  cotton  goods, 
together  with  government  loans  at  from  85  to  95  'percent  of  parity  acted  as 
price  stabilizing  influences 'during  World  War " Jt After ■ dropping  significantly 
at  the  close  . of  World  War  I,  prices  received 'by.  farmers  increased  rapidly  to  ,a 
postwar  high  of  38,5  cents  per  pound  in  April  1920.     In  contrast,  the  midmpnth-^: 
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price  received  by  farmers  following  V-J  Day  increased  almost  constantly  during 
the  first  year,  although  the  increase  averaged  slightly  less  than  1/2  cent  per 
month.  From  June  15  to  August  15,  1946,  however,  farm  prices  advanced  from 
25.98  to  33.55  cents  per  pound  and  spot  market  prices  as  of  mid-September  were 
slightly  higher  than  a  month  earlier.  _  Thus  fa  tin  prices  have  advanced  about  30 
percent  since  June  15  and  are  within  about  4  cents  of  the  peak  reached  follow- 
ing World  War  I. 

Frices  Rise  -  Textile 
Ceilings  Increased 


The  sharp  rise  in  cotton  prices,  beginning  with  the- last  half  of  June  and 
becoming  more  pronounced  in  July,  may  be-  attributed  in  part  to  the  raising  of 
price  ceilings  on  manufactured  cotton  goods.     Immediately  following  the  enact-  - 
ment  of  legislation  extending  authority  for  price  controls  beyond  July  1,  1946, 
amended  price. ceilings  were  issued  granting  increases  averaging  about  17  per- 
cent' on  cotton  textiles.     On  August  30  and  September  18  additional  amendments 
were  issi'.ed  granting  increases  of  2-l/2  and  2  percent,  respectively,  and 
bringing  the  total  iacreaso  in  ceiling  prices  to  about  £1,5  percent  from  June  30 
to  September  20.    The  new  ceilings  on  cotton  goods  were  applicable  at  the 
producer  level  with  provisions  for  appropriate  adjustments  at  wholesale-  and 
retail  levels  , 

1 

Parity  Index  Expected  To  Be 

The  parity  price  for  cotton  averaged  22,31  cents  per  pound  for  the  1945 
crop  year  and  stood  at  24.-68  for  July  1946,    Based  on  the  July  figiire,  the 
loan  rate  for  the  1946  crop  is  22,83  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  7/8  -inch 
cotton.     Present  expectations  are  that  the  parity  index  may  average  near  present 
levels  during  the  .  1947  calendar  year  with  the  July  194  7  figure  .somewhat  above 
the  yearly  average  „ 

Ratio  of  Rayon  Prices  to  Cotton 
Prices  Decreasing 


Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  cotton  and  rayon  prices  for.  the  period  1930 
through  August  1946*     The  outstanding  characteristic  of  these  data  is  the  war- 
time and  postwar  stability  of  rayon  prices  in  contrast  to  cotton  prices  which 
increased  several  times.    The  ratio  of  rayon  to  cotton  prices  consequently 
became  increasingly  favorable  to  rayon  from  the  standpoint  of  mill  cor  sumption. 
In  August,  1946,  the    ratio  of  the  price  of  rayon  yarnl/  to  the  price  of  cotton 
yarni/  was  ,72  compared  with. 89  during  the  marketing  season  ending  July  31, 
1946,  and  the  1935-39  average  of  1.55.     The  ratios  of  the  price  of  rayon  staple 
fiber^/  to  Middling  15/l6-j  .nch  cotton  for  these  resoecti^e  periods  were  .62. 
.84  and  2.15.    Despite  increases  in. labor  and- raw- material  costs,  the  rayon 
industry  has  realized  a  favorable  level  of  profits  with  prewar  prices  for  their 
products*  . 
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1/    Wholesale  price  of  Viscose,   first  quality  yarn  150  denier,. 
2/    Wholesale  price  of  Single  40' s  carded, 

3/    Wholesale  price  of  Viscose,  l|r  denier.    Assumes  net  waste  multiplier  of  1.05; 
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Table  1. -Cotton  and  rayon:  actual  prices  of  year,  and  equivalent 
-prices  of  raw  fiber,  United  States,  1930-3^>  1935-35  an<i 

1940  to  date1'.  <"- 


F  Year 
"begin- 
ning 
kugust 


Actual  prices 
per  pound 


Rayon 
filament 


Cotton 
Yarn  gf 


Equivalent  prices  per 
l"b.  of  usable  finer 


Rayon 
Stable 


Cotton  U/ 


Middling:  S.  M... 
15/l6" . : l-l/l6" 


Ratios 


Rayon  :  Rayon 
y-rn  tot  Staple 
cotton  : fiber  to 


Rayon 
s  ta.pl  e 
fiber  to 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ev. 

1930-3!+ 

:  67 

37 

46.83"' 

11.68 

13.5^ 

1.86  . 

''4.36 

3.69 

L  ~,r 

1935-35 

!  56 

36 

28.56 

13.37 

14,95 

1.55 

2.15  . 

1.93 

1940 

:  53 

39 

26.25 

13.71 

15. 3U 

■  1.36 

1.91 

1.71 

19Ul 

:    55  ■ 

50 

'26.25 

22.33 

25.01 

1.10  • 

1.18 

1.05 

19  42 

52 
>*— 

26.25 

24.55 

27. 45 

1.07 

1.07 

.96 

19^3 

:  55 

52 

25.10 

.25.07 

27.97 

1.07 

1.01 

.90 

19UU 

t  55 

56 

26.25 

26. 47 

28.97  .. 

.98 

.99 

.51 

1945 

:    55  '2$£ 

62 

26  25 

7T  ?6 

3^  IS 

.89 

.84 

.79 

Aug.- 

:  55 

57 

26.25 

27.00 

29.U6 

.96 

.97 

.89 

(Sept . 

:  55 

59 

26.25 

27.19 

29 .  ^3 

•  93 

.97 

.89 

Oct. 

t  55 

59 

26.25 

27.97 

29.99 

.93 

.9^ 

..88 

Nov. 

:  ■  55-  ■ 

•  59 

26.25 

29.03 

30.90 

.93 

.90 

.85 

Dec . 

:     55  ' 

59 

26.25 

. 29.65 

31.60 

.93 

•  .89 

>S3 

Jan. 

:  55 

59 

26.25 

29. 84 

31-79 

.93 

.88 

.83 

Ten. 

:  55 

59 

26.25 

31.19 

32.74 

.93 

.84 

.80 

<Kar. 

:  55 

•  63 

26.25 

32.15 

.87 

.82 

.78 

.ipril 

;  55 

65 

26.25 

33.15 

k  3^.88 

.85 

.79 

.75 

May 

i  -55 

67 

26.23 

32,87 

3^.58 

.82 

.80 

.76 

June 

:  55 

67 

26.25  " 

- 35.O8 

.  36.7S 

.82 

.75 

.71 

July 

-  55.":.: 

67 

26.25 

39*37  ' 

•  41.92 

.82. 

.66 

•63 

:  _55^ 

76 

26.25 

Up  Up 

44.18 

.72  _ 

•  .62 

,.59 

1/  Wholesale  price  of  Viscose,  first  quality  yarn,  150  denier.     2/  Wholesale  price 
of  Single  40 's  carded.     3/  Wholesale  price  of  Viscose,  1-1/2  denier.    Assumes  net 
prasie  multiplier  of  I.05.    4/  Prices  of  Memphis  Territory  growths,  landed  Croup  B 
mill  "ooints  and  assuming  net  waste  multiplier  of  1.15. 

Compiled  from  data  from  Bureau  of  'Labor  Statistics  and  Cotton  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  administration. 
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Cotton  Consumption  expected  to  remain 
High  for  next  several  morr&is 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  year  ending  July  31,   1946  totaled  9.2  million 
bales  and  the  August  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption,  converted  to  an  annual 
basis,  amounts  to  about  10r0  million  tales. 

Employment  in  the  textile  industry  increased  rather  steadily  from  429 
to  448  thousand  persons  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,   reflecting  an 
increase  in  the  availability  of  labor  following  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  and  cut-backs  in  war  industries.   .With  increased  availability  of  labcr  and 
an  easing  of  the  machinery  and  spare  parts  situation  in  prospect,  these  factors 
should  not  limit  cotton  consumption  in  the  1946-47  marketing  season  as  much  as 
in  the  later  war  years.     In  the  year  ahead,  the  relationship  between  the  demani 
for  cotton  textiles  and  the  supply  (as  measured  by  current  production  and  inven- 
tories) will  probably  be  more  important  in  the  cotton  consumption  picture  than 
labor  and  material  shortages. 

When  estimates  of  the  dollar  value  of  cotton     textile  inventories  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  as  reported  by  the  Department  cf  Commerce  are  converted 
to  1939  dollars  they  indicate  that  physical  inventories  of  cotton  textiles  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  in  June  1946  were  22  percent  smaller  than  in  1939  and  23«7 
percent  smaller  than  in  194 1«>    Cotton-textile  inventories  declined  steadily  from 
19  39  to  a  low  in  September  1945  of  about  two-thirds  the  1939   level.    From  Sept- 
ember 1945  to  February  1946  inventories  accumulated  rapidly  to  a  point  only  about 
15  percent  below  the  1939  level-     Following  the  issuance  of  orders  limiting  inven- 
tories,  inventories  fell  off  again,  and  in  June  amounted  to  only  78  percent  of 
the  1939  level.     This  -decrease 'between  1939  and  June  1946  came  in  spite  of  a  37 
percent  increase  in  the  index  of  mill  consumption  cf  raw  cotton. 

Wholesalers'  and  reta-ilers'  inventories  of  textiles     are  also  significant, 
but  very  little  information  is  available  on  them*     In  May  1946,  (  yhe  latest  data 
available) ,  the  dollar  value  of  stocks  of  women's  apparel  and  accessories,  as 
reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  were  83»4 -percent  above  1941  levels; 
stocks  of  men's  and  boys'  wear  were  5„4  percent  above  1941;  and  stocks  of  piece 
goods  were  up  14*5  percent.,    These  increases  in  stocks  seem  warranted  by  sales. 
For  example,   in  May  19463  retail  sales  of  women's  apparel  and  accessories  in 
department  stores,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  were  104  percent 
greater  than  in  1941j  sales  of  ments  and  boys'  wear  were  71  percent  above  1941; 
while  sales  of  piece  goods  were  167  percent  higher,  the  greatest  increase  for  any 
of  the  item  groups  in  the  stores,,     Thus  May  1946  retail  stocks,   generally  and 
especially  men'<s  and  boys1  apparel,  were  lower  relative  to  sales  than  in  1941. 

The  ratio  of  totaj.  stocks  to  total  sales  in  the  main  departmens  stores,  as 
reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  2«4  for  May  1946  compared  with  2.8 
the  same  month  a  year  earlier  and  about   236  for  May  of  1941. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  presented  above  and  the  information  on  cloth 
--production  presented  in  the  August  1946  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation,  supplies 
of  cotton  textiles  and  apparel  appear  to  be  quite  lev:  in  relation  to  the  current 
rate  of  sales-.-    However,  outstanding-  orders  are  large,     Although  the  consumption 
rate-  has   continued  high  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  no  immediate  change  can  be 
f-sreseen,  certain  forces  that  may  tend  to  weaken  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  are 
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expected  to  become  more  prominent  during  1947.    As  home  construction  and  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  and  household  appliances  increase,  consumer  expenditures  will 
•be  shifted  somewhat  and  a  smaller  proportion  will  be  available  for  food  and 
clothing.    Also  increased  supplies  of  rayon  textiles  are  becoming  available  and 
will  compete  more  effectively  with  cotton  goods.     These  forces  and  the  higher 
prices  of  cotton  textiles  and  of  other  products,  together  with  the  exceptionally 
high  peacetime  rate  of  production,  seem  likely  to  eliminate  the  gap  between  the 
demand  for  and  the  supply  of  cotton  goods  by  the  end  of  the  current  season. 

On  the  basis  of  mill  consumption  in  August,   Civilian  Production  Administra  - 
tion  estimates  of  cloth  production,  the  current  level  of  industrial  activity,  the 
current  volume  of  income  payments  and  the  increased  availability  of  labor  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry,  it  appears  that  cotton  consumption  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  crop  year  nay  run  at  an  annual  rate  of  9-3/4  million  bales,  but 
the  rate  for  the  last  half  of  the  season  may  be  somewhat  lower. 

Zx-ort  rroroects  in  line 
wi  th  the  s eas on' s  Surrolies 

In  the  year  ahead,  foreign  takings  of  American  Cotton  will  be  favorably 
influenced  by  government  programs  such  as  United  States  export  arrangements  with 
Japan  and  Germany,  LWRA  purchases,  Export-Import  Bank  Loans,  export  "payments  and 
the  loan  to  Britain.     The  relatively  larger  stock  of  foreign  cotton  and  the 
current  high  price  of  United  States  cotton  relative  to  that  of  foreign  growths 
are  unfavorable  factors  in  the  export  outlook  for  United  States  cotton.    As  of 
Aurust  1,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  requisitions  on  hand  from  various 
governmental  agencies  and  international  organizations  totaling  around  .7  million 
bales.     On  the  same  date,  registered  sales  and  consignments  under  the  export 
payment  program  totaled  another  1.1  million  bales.     This  total  of  1«S  million 
bales  will  be  supplemented  during  the  year  by  additional  sales.     It  is  too  early 
to  forecast  accurately  United  States  exports  of  cotton  for  the  entire  ISkS-kf 
season.     Hov/ever,  exports  for  the  six  months  ending  January  I9U7  may  total  be- 
tween 1.5  and  2  million  bales.     The  total  for  the  season  is  expected  to  eaual 
Tfbout  3  million  bales. 

Further  Decline  in  domestic 
Sarry-over  in  Prospect 


With  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  1946-47 
marketing  season  indicated  at  16,7  million  bales  (assuming  imports    of  200„000 
bales)  and  total  disappearance  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  1208  million 
bales  which  disappeared  in  1945-46,  the  domestic  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,   1947,   is  expected  to  be  a  little  over 
4  million  bales.     This  is  well  below  the  7C5  million  bales  on  hand  August  lj  1946. 

Outlook  Favorable  for  an  Expansion 
of  Domestic  Production 


For  two  years,  adverse  weather  has  been  holding  down  both  the  yield  of 
cotton  and  the  acreage  in  cultivation.     Scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  a  lack  of  new 
machinery  also  restricted  cotton  production  during  the  war  and  in  1946.     Reas  on- 
ably  favorable  weather  during  the  1947  season  should  result  in  larger  plantings 
and  also  favor  higher  yields.     A  more  favorable  labor  situation  and  increased 
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machinery  supplies  is  expected  to  facilitate  higher  production.    The  present  level 
of  cotton  prices,   if  sustained,  through  the  1947  planting  season,  would  allow 
cotton  to  compete  more  effectively  with    alternative  enterprises  for  labor  and 
other  resources  used  in  production.    Should  consumption  in  1947-48  amount  to  as 
much  as  8.5  million  bales,  a  1947  crop  of  about  the  size  of  the  1946  crop  -would 
leave  only  around  4,5  million  bales  of  cotton  available  for  exports  and  end-of- 
season  working  stocks. 

Rayon  Deliveries  Expand  with  Staple 
fiber  Resuming  its  Prewar  Trend 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1946,  rayon  deliveries  in  the  United  States 
averaged  the  equivalent  of  about  163,000  bales  of  cotton  a  month  compared  with 
149,000    bales  in  the  corresponding  months  a  year  earlier.     If  the  rayon 
deliveries  continue  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  year  earlier  as  during  the 
first  7  months  of  1946,  total    rayon  deliveries  for  calendar  year  1946  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  1,970,000  bales  of  cotton  compared  with  1,806,000  bales  in 
1945. 

For  the  three  years,  1943-45  and  for  the  first  two  months  of  1946, 
deliveries  of  rayon  staple  fiber  remained  constant  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
165  million  pounds.     In  the  same  period.,  a  consistent  expansion  cf  filament  yarn 
deliveries  occurred  which  was  made  possible,  m  large  part,  by  the  extension  of 
priorities  to  bring  about  an  expansion  of  high  tenacity    yarn  production.  Army 
specifications  required  the  use  of  high  tenacity  rayon  in  the  tires  which  they 
purchased.     Since  February  1946,  deliveries  of  both  staple  fiber  and  filament 
yam  have  been  increasing  with  staple  fiber  apparently  resuming  its  prewar  upward 
trend0 

WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

Prices  of  Foreign  Cotton  not 

keeping  pace  with  Domestic  Pric  es 

The  spreads  l/  between  the  price  of  Middling  15/16  Inch  cotton  at  New 
Orleans  and  the  price  of  Brazilian  and  Mexican  cottons  of  near  comparable 
quality  narrowed  very  considerably  during  the  early  part  of  this  summer.  The 
smallest  spread  between  the  market  price  of  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  New 
Orleans  and  of  type  5  at  Sao  Paulo,     Brazil  occurred  on  June  7  rnd  the  small- 
est spread  between  the  price  of  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  New  Orleans  and 

1/  Although  comparisons  are  often  made  between  the  price  series  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  several  reasons  why  they  are  not  exactly 
comparable.     The  qualities  of  cotton  quoted  are  not  exactly  equivalent;  American 
cotton  is  on  a  gross  weight,  whereas  other  growths  are  on  a  net  weight  basis; 
Brazilian- and  Mexican  prices  are  at  interior  markets  rather  than  iat  ports;  and 
there  is  an  expert  tax  on  Brazilian  cotton.     Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of 
cost  items  involved  in  the  movement  of  those  kinds  of  cotton  to  an  importing 
country  which  may  differ  substantially  for  the  different  growths  at  ariy  parti- 
cular time.     The  most  important  of  these,  particularly  in  times  cf  war,  include 
ocean  shipping  rates  and  insurance.    Nevertheless,  changes  in  the  price  spreads 
between  these  various  markets  from  one  time  to  another,  and  especially  over 
periods  in  which  shipping  rates  ard  other  costs  remain  essentially  unchanged, 
are  indicative  of  changes  in  the  competitive  price  position  of  these  particular 
c^uali  t^.        □  f  American  and  foreign  growths. 
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Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  at  Torreon,  Mexico,  occurred  on  May  31  "/hen  the  price 
of  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  New  Orleans  was  near  28  cents,     since  early  in 
June, 'the  price  spreads  have  widened  about  6.3  cents  in  the  case  of  Sao  Paulo 
prices  and  about  2*1  cents  in  the  case,  of  Torreon  prices. 

Spreads  between  the  price  of  Jarilla  spot  cotton  in  Bombay  and  the  price  of 
Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  have  partially  followed  the  pattern  of  spreads  between 
prices  in  western  hemisphere  foreign  countries  and  prices  in  the  United  States 
though  the  spread  did  not  narrow  a  great  deal  in  the  early  suinmer.    However,  sine 
May  10  the  spread  widened  consistently  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  spread 
between  United  States  and  Brazilian  or  Mexican  prices.     In  the  we-ek  ending 
September  13,  the  spread  between  the  price  of  Jarilla  spot  cotton  at  Bombay  and 
the  price  of  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  New  Orleans  was  8.6  cents  wider  than 
on  June  7. 

From  February  to  June  the  general  narrowing  of  spread  between  United  States 
and  Brazilian  or  Mexican  prices  was  generally -attributed .  to  the  improved  rela- 
tionship between  foreign  supplies  and  foreign  consumption.    After  June,  Brazilian 
prices  advanced  205  cents  to  a  high  on  July  19  but  since  that  date  have  fallen 
off  by  about  2~o/4  cents.     Mexican  prices  have  increased  steadily  during  the 
first  half  of  1946  and  on  September  13  were  more  than  6  cents  above  early  June 
prices,.      On  the  other  hand,  Jarilla  spot  prices  strengthened  and  then  weakened 
in  a  manner  similar  to  Brazilian  prices,  and  on  September  13  were  •§■  cent  below 
June  7  levels* 

The  general  widening  of  spreads  between  United  States  and  foreign  prices 
since  early  summer  is  due  to  the  relatively  greater  increase  in  United  States 
cotton  prices.  / 

Foreign  Consumption  Expands  Rapidly  -  - 
More  United  States  cotton  will  be 
us  ed  in  1946  Crop  Year 


Present  estimates  indicate  that  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  increased  from 
the  17  year  low  of  10cl  million  bales  for  the  1944  crop  'year  to  1202  million 
bales  in  the  1945  crop  year©    World  consumption  •  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  cotton 
in  the  1945  crop  year  is  estimated  at  2302  million  baleso     On  the  continent  of 
Europe,   France,  Russia  and  Italy  were    able  to  expand  their  1945-46  total  con- 
sumption considerably  while,  in  the  Orient,  both  China- and  Japan  were  able  to 
make  substantial  expansions.     Consumption  in  India  fell-  off  slightly  but 
remained  considerably  above  prewar  levels.     In  no  instance  did  the  consumption 
of  any  important  Asiatic  or  Europeo.n  country  other  than.  India  exceed  prewar 
consumption.     Prospects  are  that  total  consumption  in  foreign  countries  will 
expand  approximately  -3|-  million  bales  during  the  1946-47  season,  '•  Stocks  of 
United  States  cotton    which  were  increased  this  last  year  in  such  foreign 
countries  as  China,  Japan,  Italy  and  .France  will  be  consumed  in  1946-47. 

World  Carry-over  of  both  Foreign  and 
United  States  Cotton  Down 

Present  tentative  estimates  indicate     fchnt  the  world  carry t over  of  all  kinds 
of  commercial  cotton  on  August  1,  1946,  .amounted  to  "21*0  million  bales,  4.1  mil- 
lion bales  below  a  year  earlier  but  5.6  million  bales  above  the  1935-39  average* 
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The  world  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  or.  August  1  amounted  to  11.1  million  bales, 
about  1.8  million  bales  less  than  on  hand  a  year  earlier.     The  world  carry-over 
of  United  States  cotton  on  August  1,  1946,  amounted  to  9,9  nillion  bales,  2,3 
million  bales  less  than  on  hand  a  year  earlier.     Revised  estimates  of  the  world 
carry-over  on  August  1,  1945  are  about  1.5  million  bales  below  those  in  use  a 
year  ago  largely  as  a  result  of  revision  in  Russian,  Chinese,  Continental  Europe 
and  Japanese  data  for  the  war  years. 

Carry-over  cf  Cotton  in  Foreign 
L:c .tiers  Do\vnTIightly" 

On  the  basis  of  ravised  data  for  foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the 
foreign  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  cotton  on  August  ls  1946  amounted 
to  around  13.4  million  bales  compared  with  13*9  million  bo.les  on  hand  a  year 
earlier.    The  revised  estimates  for  A  ugust  1,  1945,  compares  with  the  estimate 
being  used  about  a  year  ago  of  over  15  million  bales.     The  carry-over  of  foreign 
commorcio'l  cotton  in  foreign  locations  August  1,  1946  is  estimated  at  10o9  million 
bales,  compared  tc  12»8  million  a  year  earlier.     The  carry-over  of  United  States 
cotton  in  foreign  locations  has  increased  principally  in  China,   Japan,  France  and 
Italy  from  an  estimated  1,1  million    bales  a  year  ago  to  2.5  million  bales  this 
year  largely  as  a  result  of  the  aggressive  export  program  of  the  United  States. 

1946  World  Supplies  of  Commercial  Cotton 
Pern  ground  2,3  Million  Bales 

According  to  present  tentative  estimates  of  carry-over  and  production,  world 
supplies  of  cotton  in  the  1946  crop  year  are  estimated  at  42.0  million  bales, 
7o0  million  less  than  in  the  peak  year  of  1939,  5o0  million  less  than  .the  1935-39 
average  and  2.5  million  less  than  on  hand  a  year  ago.     The  1946  world  crop  of 
commercial  cotton  is  now  estimated  at  21.0  million  bales  compared  with  19.2  in 
1945  and  the  1935-39  average  of  29,7  million  bales,.    If  world  consumption 
increases  to  around  27  million  bales  in  the  1946  crop  year  (compared  with  23.2 
in  the  1945-46  and  the  1935-39  average  of  28e5  million  bales)  and  production 
runs  about  as  estimated,  the  world  carry-over  will  be  reduced  by  around  6  million 
bales  next  august  1.    Such  a  level  Would  be  around  2§- million  bales  below  the 
1935-39  average  of  over  17  million  tales 

World  Production  of  Rayon 
Sharply  Curtailed  in  1945 

Recently  published  data  indicate  that  1945  world  production  o'f  rayon  l/  was 
the  equivalent  of  3.6  million  bales,  cf  cotton  compared  with  4t.9  million  bales, 
in  1944  and  6,7  million  tales  in  194-1,  the  peak  production  yeer.    Foreign  produc- 
tion was  reduced  in  1945,   largely  as  a  result  of  the  bombing  and  occupation  of 
Germany,  Italy,-  and  Japan,  to  the  equivalent  of  1.7  million  bales  of  cotton 
compared  with  5„2  in  1944  and  5,3  in  1941,  the  peak  production  year.    World  • 
rayon  production  may  increase  slightly  in  1945,  as  a  result  of  some  expansion  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, ...v.hich  'would  offset  - 
anticipated  declines  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Japan. 

1/ ■■  Production  in"  pounds  from  July  1946  Rayon  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Tex- 
tile Economics  Eureau,   Incc  *  Converted  to  cotton  equivalent  by  assuming  425 
pounds  of  rayon  equivalent  to  a  500  pound  grcss  weight  bale  of  cotton. 
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1946  Wo  rid  Production  of  Otton 
and  Rayon  Below  present  and 
future  requirements 

The  corabined  world  consumption  of  cotton  and  rayon  may  be  the  equivalent  of 
over . 50  million  bales  of  cotton  during  the  1946  crop  year  when  production  of 
these  two  fibers  may  total  the  equivalent  of  only  24  4  million  bales.    Peak  world 
consumption  of  these  two  fibers  totaled  around  33-3/4  million  bales  in  1936, 
With  the  increase  in  world  population  since  19  36  and  the  recovery  of  the  world 
textile  industry,  it  is  apparent  that  world  consumption  of  cotton  or  cotton  and 
rayon  will  rapidly  approach  the  1936  level  thereby  making  an  expansion  in  pro- 
duction necessary.     Such  an  expansion  is  in  prospect. 
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1/  January  futures  used  during  January;  March  futures,  through  March  22;  May  futures 
through  April  12.     Spot  prices  for  April  17  to  date. 

2j  Average  of  Oct.  20,  27,  ITo-".  3  and  10 ,  l^hh  -  the  4  weeks  preceding  the  announce- 
ment of  the  4.00  cents  export  payment  for  American . cotton. 

y  The  April  1945  and  Dec.  I9U5- January  191+6  issues  of  The  Cotton  Situation  rives 


Comparable  data  prior  to  this  date. 
hj  I\To  quotations  received. 

57  Holiday;  price  for  preceding  day  was  used. 

Frices  at  Hew  Orleans  are  from  reports  of  the  Cottor.  3ranch,  Product  ion  and  Marketing 

Administration.    Foreign  prices  are  from  Cables  received  in  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations. 
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Table  3* -Cotton  and  cottonseed:    Returns  from  marketings  and 
Government  payments,  1909-46 


:                  Returns  from  marketings 

Returns 

Crop 

:    Government  : 

including 

year 

:  Cotton  lint  :     Cottonseed  :  Total 

:      payments  : 

Government 

payments 

1,000  dollars  1,000  dollars  1,000  dollars    1,000  dollars  1,000  do] 1-  rs 
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1/  Includes  payments  of  ^59,771,000  under  1955  Cotton  Price  AQjustmerrc  rro 
mostly  in  1936.  2/  Includes  payments  of  i 125, 000,000  under  1937  Cotton  Pri 
ment  Program  made  mostly  in  1938.  5/  Preliminary.  Based  on  September  est 
production  and  August  15  prices.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  A 
Economics  and  of  the  Field  Service  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Admihi 
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Table  \m  -  Returns  per  acre  of  cotton,  prices  paid  including  interest,  ant?  taxes, 
and  purchasing  power  of  returns  per  icre  of  cotton,  United  States,  1009-46 
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93 

• 



1910  : 

29.13 

110 

98 

112 

1911  ! 

24.1  0 

91 

100 

91 

ll.^12  : 

2  3.78 

101 

101 

100 

1913 

28  ,09 

1C6 

102 

104 

1914 

19.14 

72 

104 

59 

1915  ! 

25.15 

116 

82 

1916  : 

56.25 

136 

136 

100 

1917  : 

55.89 

210 

.  161 

131 

1918 

57.82 

218 

186 

117 

1919  : 

69.25 

261 

200 

130 

1920  : 

34.06 

128 

184 

70 

1921  : 

26.50 

100 

164 

61 

1922  : 

38.71 

146 

166 

88 

1923 

44.  72 

168  ' 

166 

101 

1924 

:  45.38 

165 

139 

96 

192  5  : 

■^Q    A  Q 

149 

.  169 

88 

1926  : 

28.28 

106 

167 

63 

1927  : 

38.28 

144 

167 

86 

1928 

:  34.78 

131 

167 

78 

1929 

32.59 

122 

164 

74 

1930  : 

17.97 

58 

150 

4  5 

1931 

:  15,80 

52 

• 

130 

40 

1932 

"  13 .12 

49 

117 

42  ■ 

• 

1953  : 

24.40 

92 

30 . 5  7 

115 

127 

72 

91 

1934 

:     2S.57 - • 

99 

30.66 

115 

131 

76 

88 

1935  : 

25.61 

96 

31.  43 

118 

126 

76 

94 

1936 

:  30.82 

116 

33  =  74 

12  7 

133 

87 

93 

1937 

:     2  7.55 

104  - 

33e79 

127 

129 

81 

98 

1938 

:  25.01 

94 

o  0 »  8  9 

llo 

124 

76 

94 

1959 

:  26,18 

-  99 

35 ,21 

133 

125 

79 

106 

1940 

:     30.13  ■ 

113  - 

38.44 

'  145 

126 

90 

115 

1941 

:     49 -.60 

187 

5^.92 

'  218 

144 

130 

151 

1942 

:     63 .08  • 

237 

66.63 

250 

157 

151 

159 

1943 

:  62.05 

233 

65.45 

245 

168 

139 

146 

1944 

:  74.84 

232 

74.84 

282 

172 

164 

164 

1945  2/ 

:     67.97  . 

256 

67.97 

256 

180 

142 

142 

1946  Zj 

:  97.43 

367 

97,43 

367 

3/ 

£/ 

\J    Prior  to  1923  average  of  successive  calendar  ypars;  1923  to  date  on  August  1 
year.        Z/  Preliminary.        3/  ilot  available. 
Compiled  from  official  sources, 
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Tabic   o    c-Cotton,  American:     r."orld  supply  and  consumption,  1920-46 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug„ 


1920 
1921 
1922 
IS  23 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

Av.193  5- 

1939 
1940 

1941  3/ 

1942  3/ 

1943  y 

1944  3/ 

1945  3/ 
1945  3/ 


  Supply 

Carry-over  Aug.  1 
United  States 


Loan 
stocks 


Other' 
stocks ' 


Total 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 
run-      run-      run-  run- 


:  World 

Fcr0len: total 
coun- 

.       :  carry- 
tries 

:  over 


1,000 


nmg 
bn  les 


nmg 
"bale; 


ning 
"bales 


0  3,541 
0  6,724 
0  5,156 
0  2,129 


0 


43  9 


0  1,503 
0  3,413 
0  3,662 
0  2,425 
0  2,131 


3,  541 
6,724 
3,156 
2,129 
1,439 
1,  503 
3,415 
3,662 
2,425 
2,131 


nmg 
bales 

2,  797 
2,  950 

-  >  *- ,cf  -■ 
1,189 
1,272 
1,877 
2,088 
4,183 
2,  781 
2.386 


2/1,312  3,010 
2/3,393  2,3  70 
2/2,  379  7,201 
'  1,  129  6,  952 
3,002  4,646 
5,088  2,049 
3,  237  2,099 
1,  665  2,  722 
6,964  4,482 
11,049  1,907 
5,601  2,651 

8,733  1,735 
7,047  4,979 
4,218  6,287 
4,608  5,  961 


4,322  1,865 
6,  265  2,715 
9,  580  3,633 
8.031  3,  723 
19  648  3,05c 
7,137.1,904 
5,336  1,662' 
4,387  1,848 
11,446  2,341 
12,956  1,  131 

S,253  1,727 

10,469  2,073 
12,026  771 
660 
817 
724 

11,040  1,724 
7,369 


10,  505 
10,  569 
10,626 


run- 
ning 
bales 


6,338 
9,  674 
5,  680 
2,318 
2,711 
3,380 
5,  501 
7,845 
5,  206 
4,  517 

6,187 

8,  976 
13, 263 
11,809 
10,701 
9,041 
6,998 
6,235 
13, 787 
14,137 

10 , oho 

12,542 


1/  Excluding  from  18,000  to  183,000  b 
2/  Probably  includes  some  futures',  th 
3/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated. 
"Compiled  from  'reports  of  the  Bureau  o 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
Agriculture.  . ;:  : 


i; 


'Q7 


11,165 
11, 


coo 


11,350 
1 50 
^370 


Q 


Tor  Id 
produc- 
tion 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bale  s 

13,634 
8,  235 
10,124 
10,330 
14,006 
15,131 
10,162 
12,957 
14, 555 
14,716 


15,873 
16,877 
12,961 
12,712 
9,  576 
10,495 

1  O     IT?  C 

1      o  /  u 

18,412 
11, 665 
11,416 

12,273 


12, 30  5 
10,628 
1 2,  604 
11,161 
11,855 
8,773 
8,  938 


ales  destroyed  a; 
c-  exact  amount  0; 


Mill  consumption  1/ 


rWorld 
: total 
: supplv 

; United 
]  States 

.     ".Tor  Id 
: Foreign: ,   x  , 
to  total 
:   coun-  : 

,    .  consu? 
:   tries  :  .,. 

ption 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000- 

1,'J00 

run- 

run- 

run- 

run- 

nine 

ning 

ning 

nin0- 

bales 

bales 

bales 

talcs 

20,002 

4,  677 

c:  cm 

0,  bai 

10, COO 

17, 959 

5,  613 

0,  byo 

i  O  -  or-  n 
1<£,  cL\) 

15,804 

6,325 

6,  124 

12,  4'±9 

13, 643 

5,  353 

0,  5o4 

10, 917 

16, 717 

5,  917 

7,  394 

13,  .5x1 

19, 561 

6,176 

7,83- 

14,010 . 

23,663 

6,880 

8,  0  68 

15,  7 

20, 802 

6,  535 

9, 041 

15,  5  /  0 

19. 761 

6,  778 

0  ,  44b 

1    [T  OOP 

1  O,  C  CO 

19, 233 

5,  803 

7,  218 

13,021 

20,060 

5,084 

rr     r\  1-7  0 

5,  9  /  2 

11, Odd 

25,8  53 

4,  744 

f,  /8-J: 

12,  b.;8 

26, 224 

6,004 

8 ,  08 1 

14, 00 D 

24,  521 

5,  553 

O      0  0  "7 

0 ,  <Lc  I 

lo, /  bU 

20, 277 

5,  241 

0,  i>OD 

1 1 ,  dJ  D 

19,  536 

6.  221 

j.  ~ ,  u\j  0 

19,373 

7,  768 

5,  525 

13,093 

24, 647 

5,616 

5,179 

10,795 

25,^52 

6,736 

4,  513 

11,249 

25,  555 

7,655 

5,221 

12,376 

22,913 

6,7°9 

5.30^ 

12,103 

.24,  8.47 

9,576 

2,291 

11,867 

23,425 

10,974 

1,185 

12,160 

23,  769 

10,930 

1,313 

12,243 

22, 547 

9,829 

1,200 

11,129 

23,20  5 

9,  448 

1,  500 

10, 948 

20,923 

8,969 

2,000 

10, 959 

Yvhieh 


f  the  Census,  the.  New  Y 
tion,  and    estimates  by 


is  not  known. 

>rk  Cotton  Exchange 
the'  Department  of 


cs-ii3 
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Ta"ble  9,'. -Cotton,  foreign:    "World  supply  and  consumption,  1920-46 


!  Supply 

lear      ®    Carry-over  August  1 


Mill  consumption  l/ 


"begin-  ! 

3 
• 

S  World  : 

World 

I  World  f United 

ning 

United 

:  foreign 

:  total . i 

produc- 

■: total  : 

States 

A\1ge  5 

States 

t  countries 

t  carry-? 

tion 

1  supply  : 

• 

:  over  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

J  tales 

tales 

tales 

tales 

tales 

tales 

2/ 

2/. 

2/ 

2/. 

2/ 

2/ 

1920  ! 

2S3 

3S 131 

5,4i4 

6,964 

12,378 

216 

1921  J 

172 

5.323 

5.495 

6yS33 

12,  J)o3 

loo 

k  £k£ 

s  797 

°j  J»2  f 

I3,i4i 

341 

1923  : 

19o 

4,057 

4,253 

8,760 

13,013 

328 

192U  ! 

117 

3,7S6 

3,903 

10,088 

13,991 

276 

1925 

107 

lt-fU6l 

U,568 

10,562 

15,130 

230 

1926 

129 

4,972 

9,763 

i4k74o 

310 

1927 

100 

4,709 

4,809 

10,326 

15,195 

299 

192S  : 

•  111 

5,213 

5,329 

11,247 

16,576 

313 

1929  : 

.  182 

5,342 

6,024 

11,535 

17,559 

303 

1930 

'  208 

5,u97 

5,705 

n,503 

17,208 

179 

1931 

•  107 

5.725 

5,232 

9, 602 

15,434 

122 

1932 

:  98 

4,975 

5>073 

10 , 500 

15,573 

133 

1933 

:  83 

5,224 

5>  307 

13,35U 

lU7 

yo 

7kx 

O,  6j)^ 

±  j ,  iUu 

20,305 

120 

X935 

:  "71 

5,960 

6,031 

15,646 

21,677 

130 

1936 

:  -73 

6,57s 

6,651 

18,354 

25,005 

182 

1937 

:  112 

7,46o 

12,333 

25,793 

132 

1933 

:  b7 

8 ,  S28 

8,915 

15,844 

24,759 

122 

1939 

r  76 

7,425 

7,501 

15.908 

23.409 

129 

av.  1935- 

24,120 

1939 

:  84 

7,223 

•  7,312 

16,817 

139 

I9U0 

:  '  95 

7,625 

.7,720 

16,356 

24,076 

146 

19^1  2/ 

:  l4o 

9,l6l 

9,301 

lk,774 

24,075 

196 

19^2  2/ 

:  135 

10,594 

10,729 

12S745 

23,474 

170 

19^3  2/ 

;  88 

li;  324 

it  r4i2 

12,524 

23,936 

ll4 

1944  3/ 

:  118 

12,401 

12,-519 

io,54i 

23,060 

120 

19U5  3/ 

r  124 

12,779 

12,903 

10,455 

23,352 

197- 

iq46  3/ 

:  153 

ic , 9U1 

il,094 

12,055 

?3,ik9 

Foreign 
countries 


I,  000 
tales 

JJU 

6,667' 
.  7,272 

2,547 
2,722 

9,147 
9,272 
9,621 
9,567 
10,239- 

II,  551 

11,197 

10,239 

10,133 

11,675 
14,154 

14,896 
17,363 

16,646 
17,136 
15,491 


14,529 
11,100 

11,792 

11,253 
9,962 

11,992 


'World 
total 
con sump 
tion  

I,  000 
tales 
.  2/ 

•  6,883 

6,569 

•  8,383 

9,110 
9,423 
10,158 

9,931 
9,866 

10,552 

II,  854 

11,376 
10,361 
10,266 
11,322 
14,274 
15,026 

I7,5k5 
16,773 

17,253 

15,620 


16,307      16, 446 


14,675 
13,296 
11,962 
11,367 
;o,o32 

12,189 


1/  Excludes  50,000  to  100,000  tales  destroyed  annually  for  recent  years. 

2./  478  pound  tales  net  weight. 

2y  Preliminary  andrpartly  estimated^ 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
Services  and  estimates  made  ty  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  10. -Cotton,  all  kinds:    World  supply  and  consumption,  1920-46 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug. 


1Q20 
1921 
1922 

1923" 
192U 

1925 
1926 

1927 
192S 
1929 

1930 
I93I 
1932 

1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 

1937 
19^8 

1939 
av,193^. 

39 

19^0 

19>1  2/ 
1942  2/ 
19U3  2/ 

1^1+  3/ 
3/ 

19U6  3/ 


Suopl. 


Carry-over  Aug ,  1 

:  :  World""" 

United  :  Foreign  ;  total 
States  : countries?  carry- 
t  1  over 


I,  000 
bales 

2/ 

3,224 

6,396 

3,322 

2,325 

1,556 
1,610 

3 ,  542 
3,762 
2,536 

2,313 

4,530 
6>370 
9,675 
3,164 
7,744 
7,203 

5,409 

4,  499 

II ,  533 
13,032 


1,000 
bales 

J2  

7,92s 

3,273 
7,172 

5,2^6 

5,05s 
6,33s 

6,931 
S,S92 

7,999 
S.22S 

7,362 
8,1+38 
8,658 
2,952 
9,796 
7,264 
2,240 
9,196 

11,169 
8,  606 


2,337  9,015 

10,5^4  9,693 

12,166  9,932 

10,640  11,254 

10, 657  12,141 

10 5 744  13,125 

11,164  13,289 

7,522  13,442 


1,000 
bales 
2/ 

11,752 
15,169 
10,494 

7,571 
6,614 
7,9ns 

10,473 
12s654 

ios535 
10,541 

11,892 

14 s 80 2 

is, 336 

17,116 

i7,54o 
15,072 

13,64Q 

13,695 

22,702 
21,632 

'17,352  2 

20,262 
' 22,092 

21.8Q4 
: 22,792 

23,269 

25,053 
20,064 


Mill  consumption  l/ 


r  World 

:  World 

: United 

:  To: 

reign 

:  total 

;  roduc- 

S  total 

: States 

:  count ries?consu3T 

!  tion 

:  supply 
: 

•  t  i  on 

p 
* 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,' 

)00 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

20;62S 

32,380 

k,393 

12 

,253 



17,151 

->-P, 1  f  J 

pu ,  P^ 

13 

,262 

19,778 

12,451 

23,945 

6, 665 

14 

,671 

21 ,337 

19,090 

26,661 

5,681 

14 

,346 

20,027 

24,094 

30,702 

6,193 

16 

,54l 

22,734 

26,743 

34,691 

6,456 

n  7 

71  P 

24, l63 

27,930 

32,403 

7,190 

12 

,429 

25,679 

23,3^3 

35,997 

6,234 

1  # 

j_o 

6n8 

25,443 

25,302 

36,337 

7,091 

IS 

,637 

2p,77S 

26,251 

36,792 

6,106 

12 

,769 

24,275 

25,376 

37,262 

5,263 

17 

,169 

22,-32 

ph  1+7Q 

41  ?27 

-r_L  ,  £U  ( 

4,266 

18 

,023 

22,  -59 

23,461 

4l,797 

6,' 137 

131 

?5i4 

24,651 

b.7  "i  ftp 

£  7no 

19 

,202 

25,602 

23,042 

40,582 

5,361 

20 

119 

25,bg0 

26,141 

41,213 
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16 

,820 
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^7,500 
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14 

,236 
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11 , 100 

13 

,105 
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k6,423 
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553 

22 ,  4p6 
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46,265 

9,562 

11 

,462 

21,030 
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44,221 

9,166 

13. 

,992 

23,152 

20,993 

41,957 

1/  Excludes  from  13,000  to  233,000  bales  destroyed  annually, 

2/  American  in  running  bales  (counting  round  bales  as  half  bales)  and  foreign 
in  bales  of  approximately  478  pounds  net  weight. 
3/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 
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COTTON  AND  RAYON:  EQUIVALENT  PRICES  OF  RAW  FIBERS  AND 
RAYON  STAPLE  FIBER  CONSUMPTION,  1928-46 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  45003  A  BUREAU   OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  price  of  Middling  15/16-inch  cotton  at  the  10  spot  markets  was  signifi 
cantly  lower  than  the  price  of  rayon  staple  fiber  prior  to 
same  level  during  the  war  period.    The  recent  advance 
point  about  16  cents  a  pound  above  the  price  of 
creased  rapidly  between  1935  and  1 913 .    At  the 
furnish  more  intensive  competition  with  cotton, 
come  into  production. 


1941,  but  increased  to  the 
has  raised  cotton  prices  to  a 
rayon  fiber.    Consumption  of  rayon  in- 
present  prices  for  cotton,  rayon  will 
particularly  as  plants  now  being  built 


COTTON  CONSUMPTION  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION,  U  N  ITED  STATES,  1910-45 
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fURCU  Of   .5RICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Changes   in  the  index 
somewhat  similar  changes  in  the 


of  cotton  consumption  are  generally  associated  with 
index  of   industrial  production.    However,  both  in  the 


early  1920's  and  during  the  recent  war  period,  industrial  production  rose  byamuch 
greater  amount  than  did  cotton  consumption.  Industrial  production  declined  consider- 
ably during  1945,  while  cotton  consumption  changed  relatively  little.  Consequently, 
they  are  more  nearly  in  line  with  their  prewar  relationship,  although  a  wider  spread 
exists  than  during  the  prewar  years.  Both  cotton  consumption  and  industrial  production 
are  expected  to  continue  at  near  current  levels. 
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COTTON:  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN  GROWTHS,  SUPPLY  AND 
CONSUMPTION,  1920-46 
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BUREAU    OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Wor Id  supp 1 ies  of  American  cotton  for  the  1916-4-7  season  are  estimated  at  18.8 
million  bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1924  and  1.1  million  bales  below  the  1935-39  aver- 
age. Continued  domestic  consumption  at  near  the  wartime  level,  exceptionally  small 
crops  in  1 94  E  and  1946,  and  some  increase  in  foreign  consumption  after  the  war,  are 
responsible  for  the  22-year  low  in  supplies  of  American  cotton. 

World  supplies  of  foreign  cotton  for  the  1946-47  season  are  estimated  at  23.1 
million  bales  which  is  less  than  a  million  bales  below  the  near-second  wartime  level. 
Both  consumption  and  production  of  foreign  cotton  declined  concurrently  during  the  war 
and  supplies  did  not  change  significantly.  World  stocks  of  foreign  cotton  on  August  I, 
1946,  however,  were  still  much  larger  than  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 


